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DRURY LANE.—MEETING OF 
PROPRIETORS. 


The annual meeting of Proprietors came 
off on the 2nd of August, and as the report 
exhibits a few amusing specimens of the 
impudence and eccentricities of this money- 
gentlemen, we publish it :— 


“ REPORT OF THE GENERAL COMMITTEE TO 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF PROPRIE- 
TORS OF DRURY LANE. 

“ The theatre having closed, after a pro- 
tracted season, the committee have the 
pleasure to meet the general assembly with 
their annual statement of the affairs of the 
company, and they have great satisfaction 
in stating, that notwithstanding the de- 
pressed state of the drama as regards the 
national theatres, and the threatened annihi- 
lation of the total interests of the proprie- 
tary of these once noble establishments by 
legislative enactments, Drury Lane Thea- 
tre has been open to the public, during the 
past season, no less than 223 nights, a cir- 
cumstance alike beneficial to the artistes 
concerned, as also to the numerous depend- 
ents upon it for their daily support, It is 





larity in discharge thereof. 


gratifying t to othe « committee to be able to 
state, that amidst the wreck of the national 
drama her Most Gracious Majesty conti- 
nues her patronage and support to the thea- 
tre by her visits, both in state and in pri- 
vate, the influence of which, upon a concern 
dependent upon public favour for support, 
cannot but be of the highest importance to- 
wards its success, and must excite the live- 
liest feelings of gratitude. Her Majesty 
the Queen Dowager has been generously 
pleased to resume the occupation of her 
private box; and it is matter for consola- 
tion, that since the Legislature of the coun- 
try has thought proper to extend, by their 
late Act of Parliament, the powers of the 
Lord Chamberlain, and remove the drama 
from the two national theatres to Sadler’s 
Wells, the Yorkshire Stingo, the Eagle Ta- 
vern, and a host of minor establishments, to 
the number of thirty, Mr. Bunn has been 
enabled to furnish an entertainment worthy 
of the royal patronage and the public at 
large. Still the committee are not insensi- 
ble to the difficulties which the lessee had 
to encounter and surmount in the progress 
of the last session, from various causes ; 
notwithstanding which they have the satis- 
faction to state that Mr. Bunn has, under 
every circumstance, never failed in his punc- 
tuality in the payment of the rent, and the 
committee are advised that all other claims 
upon him in working this establishment 
have been met by the same degree of regu- 
Again referring 
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to the late Act of Parliament, the 7th and 
8th Vic. chap. 68, whereby the chartered 
privileges of the two national theatres, upon 
the credit of which 300,000/. have been ex- 
pended, are so impaired as to reduce them 
nearly to the state from which the places 
already enumerated have been raised, it 
must cease to be matter of surprise that the 
committee have to add another year to the 
many bygone, without the prospect of any 
return to their constituents for the capital 
advanced by them in erecting the present 
theatre ; for, in addition to the costs for the 
edifice, the amount actually paid for the se- 
curity of the patent rights equalled that of 
the building, and was comprised in the fol- 
Jowing items:--To Messrs. Sheridan and 
others, 40,9002. ; to composition upon claims 
of the late theatre, 50,0(.02; to the Covent 
Garden proprietors, 21,000/. ; and the rent 
charge of an annuity of 38,7502. entailed 
upon the present theatre as renters of the 
late. An act of the greatest injustice has 
thereby been inflicted upon the national 
theatres, and most certainly demands com- 
pensation at the hands of those who legis- 
late for the drama, and who are bold enough 
to contend that they are upholding it by le- 
galising the representation of Shakspere at 
pothouses and public gardens. The fate of 
the Drury Lane patent has destroyed the 
security of the claims of the renters, and 
the trustees of that body have received pay- 
ment of 51. per night for two hundred and 
twenty-three nights of performances in the 
past season, instead of the original amount 
of 182. 15s. per night. 

‘** The repairs to the stage flooring have 
been effected, whereby it is now rendered 
perfect ; but the state of the roof, which en- 
tails a considerable annual expense, is such 
(according to the report of Mr. Beazley, the 
architect of the theatre), as to require a 
very serious outlay, previous to the forth- 
coming winter, from the funds at present in 
the banker’s hands. 

“ The committee have to call the atten- 
tion of the assembly to the annual state- 
ment of the accounts, which have been re- 
gularly audited by Major Naylor, now laid 
before them, by which it will be seen that 
the income of the proprietary for the past 
season, under the several heads, amounts to 
5,155/. 6s.; whilst, on the other hand, the 
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expenses amount to 4,777/. 6s. 1d. The 
committee have paid to the account of the 
renter’s trustees, at their bankers, the sum 
of 1,115/. for 223 nights of performance. at 
51 per night, as before stated. 

‘* In concluding their report the commit- 
tee have only to observe, that the season 
now ended was the first of a term of three 
years leased to Mr. Bunn, with the option 
of either party to terminate it at the end of 
the first year by giving certain notice. The 
committee trust they have acted judiciously 
in retaining their lessee, and hope he is too 
well satisfied with the terms of the agree- 
ment to seek to disturb it.” 

Our readers must be amused by this 
mighty piece of composition. So the Legis- 
Jature are to be called to account for allow- 
ing the Poet to be played at Pothouses!— 
Most sapient Committee! what have you 
already made of oll Drury ?--Has it not 
for tumblers, wild beast 
shows, cat-gut-scrapers, and mountebanks 
of all kinds? Was not Macready a demi- 
god while he paid your extravagant de- 


been a vehicle 


mands ?--now you abuse him right and 
left. Pray, what have you said of Mr, Bunn 
when he was unconnected with you ?--Did 
you give him a good name?—No. Were 
you not constantly prating of the state he 
And then 
Macready engaged the place for two sea- 
sons: what then did you all say? Why, of 
a sudden you became enamoured of the le- 
gitimate! You were all pleased, or pre- 
tended to be, at the prospect of its revival. 
But how the creature changes with circum- 
Now, Opera and Ballet mad; if 
that fails, you will all be deep in love with 


brought your house to?—Yes. 


stances, 


Shakspeare again, provided another dupe 
can be found. 

Petition for a repeal of the Act. You 
never encouraged the English drama when 
you monopolised it,—why try torob those 
of it who use it well? Pluck it from Sad- 
ler’s Wells if youcan! Rob the Haymar. 
If you could you 
would. There is one thing you can do, hav- 
ing free entry to your house you can assist 
in filling a few of the many empty benches 
on the nights the threadbare operas are 
repeated. 


ket of it if you can! 





The Society of Dancers have a benefit at 
the Haymarket on Monday. 
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THE DRAMA. 


—~+>—_ 
SADLER’S WELLS. 

There has been a change of pieces here 
three times this week. On Monday and 
Tuesday was acted “‘ The Stranger," Wed- 
nesday and Thursday “ Richelieu,” Friday 
and Saturday “The Merchant of Venice;” 
all of which have been done ina style no 
other theatre in the metropolis can at all 
approach. The house has been well at- 
tended nightly ; and with such management 
we hope the proprietor is reaping a rich 
harvest, which he is certainly most deserv- 
ing of. We are of opinion a comedy now 
and then would be a relief to the fre- 
quenters of the theatre, and add to the 
coffer of the treasury in no small degree. 
We hear the tragedy of ‘ Macbeth” is to be 
brought out with great care and splendour. 

SURREY. 

Madame Vestris and Charles Mathews are 
playing to capital houses, in ‘‘ Used Up,” 
the ‘* Loan of a Lover,’’ and “ The Swiss 
Cottage.” The “Lady of the Lake’ has 
been the concluding piece, and has assisted 
to send home large audiences well pleased 
with their entertainment. 

PAVILLION. 

It is not very frequent we bend our course 
towards the Last ; for what should lead us 
there when our avocations are in the West ? 
—and as we never neglect our business we 
cannot afford to lose our time—the loss of 
which is the loss of so much of our capital, 
which is all that we can boast of. But hav- 
ing business in the East we made that and 
pleasure agree, so we fell into the above 
Theatre, where we soon recognised several 
old faces, and as many new ones. First, 
there was our old favorite—stay, ladies are 
never old, so says Madame Vestris ; and as 
she says so much, she surely is right some- 
times—so that according to her definition 
of ladies, our favorite, Miss Daly, cannot 
be old, nor does she look or act like it; she 
is as good-looking as ever, and is by far the 
best actress here. The part she was sus- 
taining was a sort of waiting-maid, who is 
fond of reading novels and being in the 
company of sailors, miscalling every word, 
and clipping the Queen’s English most un- 
mercifully. But who can do it like her ?— 
none that we can call 'to mind; she is the 
very acme of perfection in such a line of 








character. The only way we can account 
for this lady not having an engagement at 
one of our principal theatres is, that she is 
better paid here than in all probability she 
would get if at such a house as the Hay- 
market, where she would be a most useful 
actress. A Miss Adelaide Cook, who is 
playing here, is a talented young lady, and 
a decided favorite. Of the gentlemen, some 
of them are very respectable in their line; 
amongst whom are Mr. Broughton, Mr. F. 
Neale, Mr. Hart, Mr. I. Bedford, &c. The 
“ Sailor’s Home, or the Sprees of a Tar on 
Shore,” is a piece well suited to the au- 
dience tnat attend this theatre; they un- 
derstand the nautical phrases, and enjoy the 
acting as though it was all reality. The 
“ Mutiny at the Nore” concluded the per- 
formance. And it is but justice to say, the 
machinery, scenery, and every appointment 
were exceedingly well done. In short, this 
is now the only theatre in which to see nau- 
tical pieces in perfection. 
ALBERT SALOON. 


The proprietor, Mr. Brading, took his 
first benefit on Monday evening. The 
gardens and saloon were crowded in every 
part, and it must have been very gratifying 
to him to have witnessed the presence of 
so many of his friends who paid him the 
compliment of attending the performance. 

The balloon was the principal attraction, 
and although the novelty is wearing off 
from the frequent exhibitions that have 
taken place latterly, it appeared on this oc- 
casion to be as great a novelty as at any 
other period. No doubt it was occasioned 
by the fact of Mrs. Brading having made 
up her mind to accompany Mr. C. Green in 
the wrial trip. At seven o'clock Mr. and 
Mrs. Brading were observed making their 
way through the gardens towards the bal- 
Joon, amidst the loud cheers of the multi- 
tude. ‘The lady was handed into the car, 
which was entirely new, of larger dimen- 
sions than usual, and very handsome. In 
a few minutes Mr. Green gave the signal, 
and the balloon rose nearly perpendicularly. 
Mrs. B., who stood up, displayed the most 
undaunted courage, and created a lively 
sensation amongst the females, who seemed 
much surprised at the lady’s intrepidity of 
manner. After an hour’s voyage, the bal- 
loon was seen to descend in a field, near 
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Eltham, in Kent, belonging to Mr. Pope, 
the coal-merchant, who has a farm there. 
He immediately went to their assistance, 
and behaved in a most hospitable manner. 
Mr. and Mrs. B. arrived at the saloon soon 
after 11 o'clock, and were heartily received 
by the audience, She immediately appear- 
ed upon the stage, and gave some account 
of her airy flight, and made some observa- 
tions on her retiring from the stage. Mr.Os- 
baldiston and Miss Vincent lent their aid 
upon this occasion. 
Honey Moon,” in which they played the 
principal characters very effectively. Many 


The play was “ The 


other amusements were introduced for the 
gratification of the auditory, the principal 
of which, in the gardens, was the fireworks, 
which cclipsed all others we have witnessed 
in these gardens—they were really very 
brilliant. We understand there could not 
have been less than 5000 persons present 
in the gardens and saloon. 


THE FOLLOWING ADDRESS WAS SPOKEN 
BY MRS. BRADING ON HER RETURN 
FROM HER RIAL VOYAGE. 

Written by E. Z. Barnelt, Esq. 

I hope I’ve come in time to gain your smiles, 

To view them I have hastened many miles, 

Encountered perils, been almost to the moon, 

I travell’d there in Mr. Green’s Balloon. 

I passed the sun, the stars, and the great bear, 

The stars of my attraction—our friends here. 

Yes, from the clouds I come to meet you all, 
In house and gardens, gallery and stall ; 
I’m from the clouds, andif your smilcs I’d gain, 
I must not soar into the clouds again. 
With mingled feelings, botb of joy and pain, 
You now, kind friends, behold me here again, 
To thank you all for every favour past, 
And breath a sad regret for this, the last, 
How dark the word, what sadness in the spell, 
How pain’d the heart that utters it—farewell 
Friends of my heart, my lov’d remember’d friends, 
For you this night both thought and feeling blends 
In one soft breathing of remembrance dear, 
To think and know I thus behold you here: 
Oh how the memory, like a rolling stream, 
Calls up each action of our changing dream, 
To picture forth the many scenes of life, 
While yet contending with the world’s rude strife, 
How full my heart » ords are too weak to tell, 
That I must bid you a!] this night farewell. 
No longer may the drama’s thoughts engage, 
These footsteps tread again the changeful stage; 
The stage where oft, in pleading sorrow’s cause, 
I’ve gain’u the joyful meed of your applause; 
The varied passions, love, remorse, and rage, 
Each shifting feeling, Shakspere’s classic page. 
Oh, like a dream there passing from my view, 
To all this night I bid a fond adieu ; 
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The curtain falls, no era intervenes, 

For happiness is mine behind the scenes. 

Yet, oh! beiieve me, I shall ne’er forget 

This parting hour, or that when first we met. 

And yet I shall not wander from you far, 

I leave the stage to practice at the bar; 

A female advocate, though rare you'll own, 

I’m not the only one who wears a gown; 

Yet there I hope still your applause to merit, 

And prove myself an advocate of spirit; 

And if my spirits ever should decline, 

The loss might then begin to make me whine, 
And if my ales I don’t know much about, 

My heart to you, oh, ever will prove stout. 

One word for him, the partner of my life, 

The husband’s thanks are tender’d through the 
wife ; 

And in his name, who heads our bill to night, 

I speak his grateful feelings of delight, 

To see assembled here this brilliant throng, 

And hear their joy in accents loud and long ; 

To gain your favour has been his fond endeavour, 
His pride, his hope—and it will prove so ever. 
For seven long years this vessel he has steer’d, 
And in that time has never breakers near’d; 

The public loud breath’d praise, his fav’ring gales, 
That sent his barque to port with flowing sails; 
He thanks you all, with loyal heart and true, 
Oh! that his thanks could be less brief and few. 
Heaven bless you all—Heaven bless you all again— 
A woman’s heart but seldom pleads in vain, 
Your every kindness words were vain to tell— 

I can but thank you—can but say farewell. 


CREMORNE HOUSE. 

These gardens continue to be attended 
by a very respectable class, who may be 
seen every evening disembarking at the 
pier which has been erected for that pur- 
pose. The amusements are rapidly in- 
creasing in public favour, and we observe 
there is no lack of them. No sooner has 
one portion of them concluded but another 
takes place, and an evening may be spent 
very agreeably. Mr. Green ascended with 
his balloon the other evening, with fire- 
works attached to the car, which he dis- 
charged when at an immense height, and 
the sky became brilliantly lighted, which 
had a splendid appearance, We under- 
stand a repetition of this will take place in 
the course of the ensuing week, 


THE RED COW TAVERN, DALSTON. 

A Mr. Thos, Wells is now the proprietor 
of this our once favourite resort in our boy- 
hood. The tavern and grounds are so 
metamorphosed that we scarcely knew our 
old locality. It was altogether like looking 





at an old friend with a new face. Here 


' we have a splendid. Jawn, arbours in abun- 
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dance, interspersed with beautiful flowers 
of every description; an excellent band, 
led by a gentleman ot well-known ability, 
Mr. J. B. Webb; a concert with consider- 
able talent; dancing by Mddle. Lufkeen 
and Miss Laurent, who display much 
ability; a very splendid view of Edin- 
burgh, which has a beautiful effect when 
lighted. In short, nothing has escaped the 
notice of the proprietor to make this place 
of amusement one of the most attractive of 
any of the sort round the metropolis. 





MEMORANDA. 

Sunpay, Aug.17.—Thirteenth Sunday after 
Trinity. Duchess of Kent born, 1789. 

Monpay, 18— 

Turspay, 19—Royal George sunk, 1782. 

WepneEspay, 20—Muslins first manufac- 
tured, 1781. 

Tuurspay, 21— 

Fripay, 22~-New Theatrical Act passed, 
1843. All performers ought to be thanx- 
ful for such a release from thraldom, 

SATURDAY, 23-- 
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APPROACHING DEBUT OF A NEW 
TRAGIC ACTRESS ON THE ME. 
TROPOLITAN BOARDS, 

WITH OTHER REMARKS. 





It is with the greatest pleasure that we 
inform the readers of this Journal, that at 
ihe close of the year the admirers of the le- 
gitimate drama will be gladdened by the 
appearance of a new tragic actress, at pre- 
sent a pupil of Mr. F. Webster, the ta- 
lented manager of the Haymarket. 

We fee] sure that the mere announcement 
of the fact will give to all play-goers the 
liveliest satisfaction. We are quite aware, 
from manifold experience,that it is the cus- 
tom, previously to a new aspirant for dra- 
matic honours making his or her appear- 
ance, to inform the public, by the aid of 
paid paragraphs, and bribed pens, that 
something, the like of which has never yet 
been seen (and this in one sense is very 








often true), is about to appear before the 
eyes of the theatrical world. All this is in 
the worst taste, and always defeats its ob- 
ject; for, in nine cases out of ten, the actor 
or actress is found to be of the common 
mould ; who, on the first night, by the help 
of the purchased lungs of sundry powerful 
individuals, mounts like a rocket, blazes 
for a moment, and then tumbles like the 
stick. 

We shall, in the present instance, state 
nothing but what we know to be true. The 
lady in question bas received the approval 
of some of the best judges of the day, and 
those not only first in judgment, but who 
in their day were amongst the first who shed 
a lustre on the British stage, by their de- 
lineation of the characters of our most emi- 
nent dramatic poets. We are further ase 
sured by a gentleman, of whose fine taste 
and correct criticisms upon all that relates 
to the stage and its professors we have had 
frequent opportunities of judging, that there 
can be but little doubt that the approaching 
debut will be as triumphant as it will be 
well merited and deserved. 

We now beg to offer a few remarks of our 
own. In an article a few weeks ago, we 
stated, that amongst our own actresses (we 
omit Miss Cushman, considering her to be- 
long to America), we had not one who pos~ 
sessed the gift called genius, which in other 
words isthe having the power of being, to 
acertain extent, the character they repre- 
sent. This can never be attained by tutor-- 
ing, which too often, we fear, leads an actor 
or actress into incurring a formal and arti« 
ficial style; it is only good so far as tending 
to make a person graceful and easy upon 
the stage, and in teaching them how to ma- 
nage the voice. But the power of being the 
character represented, cannot be learnt by 
study or practice; this belongs to the mental 
part of the actor or actress—if the soul is 
wanting no art can supply its place. Hence 
we put no faith in what is called a country 
probation, previously to appearing in Lon- 
don; a tour through the country may make 
an actor or actress ‘ well up,” asthe phrase 
is, in the mechanical part of their profes- 
sion, but it can never make them have that 
true feeling for their author which leads 
them to the correct comprehension of his 
various characters. Mind is the only thing 
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that can make an actor or actress great— 
without it they can only be respectable. 

We sincerely hope, and we have reason 
to suppose that the hope will be realised, 
that the lady about to appear upon our 
boards has a mind capable of doing great 
things, and that she will shine in many of 
the Shakesperian characters ; that she will 
not be content with merely overlaying tra- 
gedy with prettinessse, and perform them 
according to conventional rules,but will soar 
to the height of greatness, and not stop at 
the half-way house of respectability. 

It adds greatly to the interest of our sub- 
ject, that the lady in question is resolved to 
appeal to the public singly, and upon her 
own merits. She will shinc in her own light, 
or not shine at all. She will appear at once 
upon the metropolitan boards. She will 
appeal at once to the London public: and 
she is right—for they are the best judges in 
the matter.—Like gold, which receives its 
value from the mark of the company, and 
is valued everywhere, so an actor or actress, 
having once received the London stamp of 

approval, passes as a thing of value, and is 
received as such in all our provincial towns. 

In conclusion, we trust we shall not be 
considered intrusive if we say a few words 

about ourselves (we use the plural after the 
common manner.) To us the representation 
of the legitimate drama, by which we mean 
the works of our great dramatic authors, has 
ever been a source of the purest pleasure.— 
We have done all that lay in our power, 
weak as that may be, to show that the stage 
is one great source of public amusement 
and instruction. Hazlitt observes, that ‘‘ a 
good play well acted, passes away a whole 
evening delightiully at a certain period of 
life, agreeably at all times; we read the ac- 
count of it next morning with pleasure, and 
it generally furnishes one leading topic of 
conversation for the afternoon, The dis- 
putes on the merits or defects of the last 
new piece, or of a favorite performer, are 
as common, as frequently renewed, and car- 
ried on with as much eagerness and skill, as 
those on almost any other subject. Ina 
well-regulated theatre, the highest princi- 
ples of honour, of patriotism, and of vir- 
tue, can be acquired. The maxims that are 
taught there are conveyed through the most 
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ing, combine to engage the mind through 
the agency of the senses ; the noblest senti- 
ments are clothed in the purest and most 
eloquent language. It is absurd to talk 
about the extinction of the drama, appeal- 
ing as it does to the feelings of all classes, 
The frivolities of fashion may dim its lustre 
for a time, but can never destroy it; it is 
too much interwoven with and acts upon 
the best feelings of mankind, ever to be- 
come numbered among the things that 
were.” 
The stage is an arduous profession, re- 
quiring so many essential excellencies, and 
accidental advantages ; but at the same time 
we cannot but think that it must be the most 
delightful of professions, when success at- 
tends the efforts of the performer. The 
mind that can comprehend and teach others 
by the power of acting, to comprehend also, 
the subtle beauties and humanising phi- 
losophy of our immortal Shakespeare, must 
surely feel sensations more exquisite and 
more refined than he who, day by day, and 
hour by hour, racks his brains in discover- 
ing some lucky spec on ’Change,or in men- 
tally computing whether shares will be up 
or down an eighth, 
A celebrated writer observes “that the 
stage is the first of all moralities, because 
it teaches us, in the most impressive way, 
the knowledge of ourselves; and if it be 
true that the ‘best study of mankind is 
man,’ it is in a theatre that this study can 
be pursued with the greatest advantage, for 
it is the author’s duty to follow nature in 
her varieties—to observe and to pourtray 
the opposite workings of the human mind— 
to exhibit man as he really is—to show the 
reward of virtue, and the punishment of 
vice—for the purpose of playing, to use 
the words of our greatest master, both at 
the first, and now, was, and is to “ hold as 
’twere the mirror up to nature, to show vir- 
tue her own feature, scorn her own image, 
and the very age and bedy of the time its 
form and pressure.” 

As this Journal will be the first to make 
the announcement of the appearance of a 
new star in the dramatic hemisphere, so will 
it be amongst the first to aid the debutante 
in her arduous but glorious profession. 

It is our humble opinion that the want of 





attractive medium; music, poetry, and paint- 


eourage to appear on the opening night in 
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a first-rate part, has been the rock on which 
many a theatrical performer has been 
wrecked ; half measures on the stage are 
worse than half measures any where else ; 
nothing like flying at high game—aim at the 
highest point, think not of failure; in the 
vocabulary of youth there’s no such word as 
“ fail.’ Keep your eyes on the summit, 
and you will. not see the intricate windings 
and difficulties of the path. ‘Sink or 
swim” ought to be the theatrical motto.’ 

In reference to this part of the matter, 
Hazlitt observes, “ An actor or actress of 
merit ought not to come out in an ambigu- 
ous character to salve his or her reputation. 
An actor or actress is like a man who 
throws himself from the top of a steeple by 
a rope—he should choose the highest steeple 
he can find, that if he does not succeed in 
coming safe to ground he may break his 
neck at once,and so put himself and the spec- 
tators out of future pain, Although per- 
sonally unknown to the lady that forms the 
subject of this article, we feel the same in- 
terest in her success as though the opposite 
were the case, for there is the same sym- 
pathy between the public and the actor as 
there is between the author and his readers ; 
his thoughts, his sentiments, and his elo- 
quence move us through the medium of his 
works as forcibly (and perhaps more so) as 
if we knew the writer. The same with an 
actor or actress and the public; they are 
bound together by the same common cause, 


and that cause is—The upholding and en- 

couraging the drama of our country.” 
De.ta. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—In your last I was_ particularly 
struck with an article entitled ‘‘ An Amus- 
ing Critic ;” in which your correspondent 
(who subscribes himself ‘ Toby 'Ticklehim’) 
has inveighed in the strongest terms against 
the criticisms of D--g, whose remarks on 
dramatic pieces are affixed to Cumberland‘s 
Edition of Plays, now publishing. The able 
critiques of this gentleman I have ever been 
much delighted with, for I have always con- 
sidered him one of the most efficient and 
impartial critics of the present day. The 
party I am alluding to is to me a_ perfect 
stranger; and, being totally unacquainted 
with him, I can be actuated by no_biassed 
motive in attempting his vindication. If 
the preposterous charges of inconsistency 
and want of conformity, trumped up by 
your correspondent to the prejudice of a ta- 
lented individual were but duly investigated 
by your readers, they would, I feel assured, 
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arrive at the same conclusion as myself, and 
pronounce them to be ungenerous, erro- 
neous, and unjust, I have very carefully 
examined most of the passages referred to 
by your correspondent, and likewise many 
others in which Mr. Macready has been 
spoken of by D—g, and am clearly of opi- 
nion that each is in accordance with the 
other, and that no want of conformity exists 
between them. From the tenor of his re- 
marks I find the critic decidedly of opinion 
that Mr. Macready’s delineation of Shaks- 
peare’s characters 1s, in most cases, imper- 
fect. That this is only intended to apply 
to some of those characters is obvious from 
what he says in the preface to “ King 
John,” where, speaking of Mr. Macready, 
he observes, “‘ Mr. Macready, in the part, 
seems to have some glimpse of the author’s 
meaning— which is not often the case when 
he attempts Shakspeare.” It is here plainly 
to be seen that the writer considers him 
(Mr. M.) in most, but not in all of the crea- 
tions of that poet, incompetent, Is it then, 
I would ask, so very surprising that, in 
criticising each performance separately, 
a man who felt thus should write as fol- 
lows ;— 

Speaking of Mr Macready in “ Othello,” 
D—g observes, “Mr. Macready we pro- 
nounced an actor of consummate ability on 
the first night of his representation of it 
(Othello) in London.” And reverting to 
his personation of Richard the Third, he 
says—“ It was a ¢ravestie from beginning to 
end. We remember nothing so bad, except 
his Leontes; and even that is endurable 
compared to his Hamlet.” But in Virginius 
he remarks (for be it understood that D—g 
always speaks of Mr. M. with regard to the 
plays of Sheridan Knowles and others in 
the most laudatory terms) “ It is at all 
times more gratifying to greet success than 
to record a failure; and if, in noticing his 
Shakesperian efforts, we have had occasion 
to remark how infinitely they fell beneath 
the conception of the poet, we hail the 
present opportunity of giving him his just 
meed of applause; for it would be impossi- 
ble to name this tragedy, and forget the 
actor to whom, in a great measure, it owes 
its popularity.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, I should like to know 
what there is inconsistent in these critiques ? 
It is evident the critic considers that Othello 
and King John are the best “ Shakesperian 
efforts” of Macready; and, acting upon 
that conviction, he extols him in those cha- 
racters ; while with equal candour he depre- 
cates those which he conceives are deserv- 
ing of censure ; and yet it ison these sen- 
tences your correspondent grounds his ac- 
cusation, and by quoting which he boast- 
ingly informs us that he “ thinks they will 
give your readers considerable amusement.” 
I confess I am at a loss to experience this, 
and am much more disposed to feel indig- 
nant at such an indication of futility. 

C. W. Jones. 
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CHIT-CHAT. 


We observe by the bills of the Adelphi 
Theatre, Mr. Bennett, the box book-keeper, 
takes his benefit on Thursday, August 21. 
We know of no person in a similar situa- 
tion more deserving of being patronised 
than this gentleman. He is one of the most 
attentive and active persons that could be 
found to fill so responsible a situation. The 
bill is very attractive, and we shall be glad 
to hear of his having a bumper. 





To Correspondents. 

H. T.—It is impossible we can accommo- 
date all our correspondents. We took 
the earliest opportunity for the insertion 
of the paragraph. 

B. B.—Undoubtedly Mr. Edwards is by 
far the best actor, and has had the most 
experience. 

Tyrian.—We would advise the young lady 
not to attempt the stage, unless she has 
sung before some person who is a compe- 
tent judge to advise her. 

H. Percy.—The burlesque of “ Antigone” 
may be had at Barth’s, Catherine-street, 
Strand. 

E. B.—The lady’s age is 32, 

O. Z.—Sadler’s Wells. 

J. B.—It may be had at Harris’s, Bow- 
street, or at Barth’s, Catherine-street. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
—@— 
OYAL ALBERT SALOON.— 


Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain.—Under 
the Proprietorship and Management of Henry Bra- 
ding, of 17, Shepherdess Walk, City Road, Middle- 
sex. 

On MONDAY NEXT The Saloon Entertain- 
ments to eommence with the favorite Play of ‘‘ The 
HON EYMOON.”—Rolando, Mr. E Green, Baltha- 
zat Mr.Starmer, Duke Aranza M1.Elphinston, Lam- 
pedo Mr. Abel, Jaquez Mr. T. Jones, Lopez Mr. H. 
Jolnson, Count Montaiban, Mr. E, F. Taylor, Pe- 
dro, Mr. Barton, Campillo, Mr. Williams, Juliana, 
Miss Campbell, Volante, Miss Atkins, Zamora 
Miss Lavine, Hostess, Miss Ridgway. Servants,&e. 

The Festival of Apollo. To which is added, 2nd 
time here, Barnett’s highly popular Drama, found- 
ed on Sir Walter Scott’s well known Tale of ‘* The 
Highland Widow; or, the Cateran’s Son.’—After 
which a Laughable Farce !—‘i'‘he whole to conclude 
witn a Musical Melange! 

Admission 6d —Acting Manager, Mr. T. Jones. 


@,* Tickets not used on Mr. Brading’s Benefit will 
be admitied on any future evening. 


REMORNE HOUSE & GAR- 
DENS, King’s-road, Chelsea, open to the pub- 
lic at 11 o'clock every day, Attractive entertain- 





ments every evening, under the able direction of 


PUBLISHED BY S. GILBERT, 51, AND 52, PATERNOSTER ROW; 





Mr. T. Matthews, of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 
—Admission 6d.—Refreshments by Mr. LITTLE- 
JOHN (ate of the Rosherville Gardens, Gravesend, 
and King William-street, City.)—To those who are 
not acquainted with these remarkable and magnifi- 
cent grounds, the management on this occasion em- 
phatically address themselves. The proprietory are 
desirous of establishing the romantic park and gar- 
dens of Cremorne as a place of national and econo- 
mical entertainment—to that end the admission is 
but 6d —to that end are provided all sorts of out- 
door ethletic pastimes and amusements, including 
archery, rifie-shooting, swinging, bowling, &e. ln 
the midst of nature’s sublimest attractions, viz.— 
towering and majestic trees and variegated plants 
and flowers, with verdant lawns, sylvan shades, and 
the sounds of music, a day can be delightfully spent 
in Cremorne Gardens The maze is larger than that 
at Hampton Court Palace. Dancing commences on 
the lawns and in the Hall of Terpsichore at six 
o'clock every evening. Between the dances concert 
and ballet performances take place, supported by 
the following artists:—Mrs. Charles, Miss Damer, 
Miss Bolton, and Mrs. Johnson, who performs on 
ths musical glasses; Mr. Brookman, Messrs. Lee 
ahd Milliscent, the celebrated Nigger Melodists ; 
and Mr. T. Matthews. The ballet department is 
sustained by Mr. 'T. Matthews, the modern Grimal- 
di, Mr. Ellar, Monsieur Sangarini, and Signor Cas- 
ciania; Miss Panormo, Miss Costein, and Mrs. Bur- 
ridge and pupils. The droll exhibition of Punch, 
and a briiliant display of Fireworks on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday evenings; but the publie 
can never be disappointed at Cremorne, because 
every night is a gala night, and every day a flower 
show. 

On SUNDAY AFTERNOON, at Four o'Clock, 
the magnificent Park and Grounds of Cremorne 
House, are Open to the Public FREE OF CHARGE,— 
An ordinary at six o’clock. 


Cremorne House is a Nobleman’s Mansion, stand- 
ing on the finest Lawnin England, and in the midst 
of a thickly-wooded Park, and delightful Pleasure 
Grounds, Can be reached from all parts of Town by 
Omnibus for Sixpence, by Steam-boat for Four- 
pence. 





IN EIGHT LESSONS. 
RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 


&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
ment, banking, and merchants’ offices, Short-hand, 
&e. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St.“Martin’s Lane. 

‘Under such instructors as Mr. SMart, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the “labour of an hour !”"—Polytechnic Jourual. 

** We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphie Science.” — The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Smant’s mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which hascome 
under our inspection.”—London Journal of Com 
merce 





Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and 
comunications of every kind, for the Editor, 
to be addres: tothe Publisher, (post-paid), 
51 and 52, Paternoster Row, 


~ 








(Where allCommuunications for the Editor must be addressed) and 


COLLINS, 18}, HOLYWELL STREET, 


STRAND; CLEAVE, SHOE LANE; 


WaATLtnG, 409, Strand—Bartn, 4, Brydges Street-—Vickens, Holywell Street—Burraiy, Paternoster- 
Row—Srgit, Paternoster Row—Manw, Cornhill—Causvon, Birchin Lane--Mounrcast3E, 10, Bedford 
Court, Covent Garden-—Harvey, 5, Vernon Place, Baguigge Wells Roadi--Wirry, 72, Fleet Street 
DuGpALs, Strand--ArpLeyvanrp, Farringdon Street---Groxrox, 114,St.George’s Circus, facing theSurrey 
Theatre—Croxkegr, (facing St. Gane) Set Oakley Street—Dxson, Shoreditch; and 

1 Booksellers. 





